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TATOE OR METAPHORS 


“Henceforward taking the allegory 
of water, I will use the words, clear 
and dirty, You must understand 
what I mean.” (F III 7) 

“From now on, I shall speak about 
the Path of God the Parent, com- 
paring it to the route of a journey 
on foot, though I do not refer to 
any one person.” (F I 46) 

It was no easy task for the Foun- 
dress to make people understand the 
teachings of God the Parent. There- 
fore, She often used metaphors in 
expounding truths, out of His paren- 
tal solicitude to make profound ideas 
convincing and easy to understand. 

God the Parent likened the aspir- 
ants’ progress in the Path to that of 
a journey on foot, and encouraged 
them to abide by their hope and faith 
in the future by reminding them that 
a traveller, if only he places trust in 
Him, will arrive at last at a place 
where a narrow path leading to a 
pleasant highway gradually opens 
out, no matter how difficult his way 
might have seemed for a time. And 
indeed, She was a person who pcr 
sonally passed through all hardships, 
and set an example of yokigurashi 
to all mankind by going ahead of 
others in the highest spirits. 

He also compared man’s mind to 
water, teaching that if it cannot ap- 
prehend the Divine will, it is be- 
cause it is foul like muddy water, but 
if man can govern it so well as to 
cleanse it of all self-centered imagi- 
nations, it will become lucid like clear 
water and reflect every truth as it is. 
Similarly, He compared the egoistic 
workings of our minds to the rapid 
accumulation of dust in our houses 
and comparing Himself to a broom, 
admonished us to sweep the dust in- 
cessantly out of our minds. 

Likewise, He compared the found- 
ing of the yokigurashi to the con- 
struction of a building, and applied 
to the leading participants in it such 
technical terms as Shinbashira, toryo 
and yoboku—according to their re- 
spective roles of ministry, and thus 
concentrated upon accelerating His 
childrén’s growth by making things 
easy to be understood. Furthermore, 
He desired to make them understand 
His true attributes somehow or 
other, and as a result called Himself 
by three different names, according to 
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the stage of their growth, just as His 
single-hearted parental love made 
Him often use similes and metaphors 
so as to make things easier for them 
to understand. 

Thus He revealed Himself first as 
Kami, then as Tsuki-Hi (Moon-Sun), 
and finally as Oya (Parent). When 
he first used the word ‘God,’ He 
often added qualifying words to it 
in order to render the Divine nature 
clear to them, and thus described Him- 
self as “God Who created this world,” 
“God Who created human beings,” 
or the “real, true God.” He empha- 
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the Parent in heaven. And in order 
to encourage our sense of intimacy 
with Him as well as of gratitude for 
Divine benefits, He endeavored to im- 
press the blessings of those spheres 
upon us, always reminding us that 
those luminaries shed their benevolent 
light on all parts of the world and 
bring up all creation with warmth 
and moisture at all hours of the day 
and night. 

He associated His parental love 
with that of ours, with which we 
bring up our children, and taught 
that He is not only the Supreme Be- 


KYOSODEN, THE FOUNDRESS’ SANCTUARY 


Many go to the Foundress’ Sanc- 
tuary to pray every day from early 
dawn till night. The Foundress opened 
the portals as requested by her fol- 
lowers’ and passed away. Spiritually 
She is still on this earth watching 
over her people. There is a house with 
all its facilities behind the Sanctuary. 
The ladies assigned to the care of 


the Foundress’ house clean, cook and 
fill the bath as if She is still living 
there every day. Food and clothes are 
presented to Her and everything is 
done as if She were actually present 
in the Sanctuary. These daily routines 
are performed for the Foundress who 
is still with us spiritually, but not 
physically. 


tically declared that though He called 
Himself God, He was none of the 
spurious gods which were idolatrous- 
ly believed to be won over by kow- 
towing and conjuring, but the true 
God Who made man and the world, 
and by Whom every man is sustained 
and nourished and preserved now, as 
of old. 

Then He called Himself Tsuki-Hi, 
and directly taught men that those 
luminaries we adore overhead are 
nothing but the manifestations of God 


ing to be worshipped as God, or Tsuki- 
Hi to be looked up to in heaven, but 
also our true Parent, in Whom we 
can safely trust and confide our joys 
and sorrows without reserve. God the 
Parent laid special emphasis on His 
Parenthood and led His children not 
only to intensify their sense of in- 
timacy with Him, but also to enhance 
their trust and delight in Her by 
making them believe that the Foun- 
dress, the Temple of Tsuki-Hi, was 
(Continued on page 3) 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
OF TEACHING 
By TOYOAKI UEHARA, M.A. 


Il. MAKOTO SHINJITSU 
OR SINCERITY AND 
TRUTHFULNESS 
The relatively opposing term for 
Hokori is Makoto-Shinjitsu, which is 
the deepest inner nature of man. This 
idea may have originated in Miki’s 
earlier experience in which she of- 
fered prayers for diseased children 
as indicated before. Her naive feel- 
ing toward God, though not articulate 
at the time, formed this concept as 
the primary factor for salvation. 
According to Doroumikoki, sincerity 
alone was the primary motivation of 
God in creation, and the creation of 
this world and humanity was planned 
as the manifestation of sincerity. 
Thus, Makoto-Shinjitsu in the soul of 
man reflects the divine reason and be- 
comes the elemental motivation in 

cleansing all dust. 

... There is nothing stronger than 
sincerity. Sincerity is the divine rea- 
son and the seed of world creation... 
(S 21-6-2) 

...If you are always sincere, it 
will be reflected in divine reason and 
will be answered instantly ... (S 21- 
11-11) 

... The reason dwelling in sincerity 
and truthfulness shall never perish. 
You should understand this truth, be- 
cause truthfulness and sincerity are 
indeed the divine reason... (S 23- 
5-26) 

These words show how greatly Ma- 
koto-Shinjitsu is stressed in Tenrikyo 
teaching as the ethical principle lead- 
ing toward the highest virtue. How 
then is the way to establish Makoto- 
Shinjitsu taught by Miki? 

If only I can find sincerity in your 
mind, 

I will surely protect you. (F IV 52) 

If your mind is so mended that it be- 
comes acceptable to Him, 

You shall be saved from any ill- 

ness. (F V 14) 

Hitherto all human beings have been 

selfish (F XII 89) 

It is indeed regrettable that 

They have no thought of helping each 
other. (F XII 90) 

I do hope that henceforward 

You will reform yourselves. 
(F XII 91) 


Henceforward if all human beings 
help each other,— (F XII 93) 

Both Moon and Sun will be glad of 
it and 

Will give you any and every protec- 
tion. (F XII 94) 

If only you are sincerity itself, 

Any and every protection shall be 
given without fail. (F XIII 71) 
... If you work with the sacrificing 

spirit, God will work with you. The 

heart to help others is indeed sin- 
cerity. The reason dwelling in help- 
ing others will indeed work and you 

shall be saved... (S 32-11-38). 


The. above verses and quotation 
show that salvation is achieved by 
man only through the establishment 
of sincerity and that establishment 
of sincerity is done only through the 
service toward his neighbors. As the 
primary concern of the Parent is the 
salvation of man, the Makoto-Shin- 
jitsu of men should be directed to- 
ward unselfish service for others. 
“When you serve others, you are 
saved and purified.” “To sacrifice for 
neighbors is indeed the expression of 
sincerity.” These are the words popu- 
larly accepted and practiced among 
the Tenrikyo followers. The sufferings 


._ of the self are regarded as phenom- 


enal conditions which disappear when 
the self sacrifices for others. Such a 
process of salvation reflects the at- 
tainment of the highest good by nega- 
tion of the self. By reflecting sin- 
cerity toward each other, the Ten- 
rikyo followers attain the divine order 
which is established after the cleans- 
ing of all Hokori. The union of living 
with God is realized through Makoto- 
Shinjitsu as shown in the verse, “If 
your minds are purified and become 
acceptable to Him, You shall neither 
fall ill, nor die, nor weaken.” (F III 
99). 

IV. INNEN OR CAUSATION 

As indicated in the preceding chap- 
ter, the term Innen probably was 
taken from the Buddhistic word of 
the same characters. According to 
traditional Buddhism and commonly 
conceived interpretation by the Japa- 
nese, the term Innen somewhat con- 
notes unchangeable fate. The original 
concept Karma was absorbed into the 
Japanese racial temperament during 
the long span of Buddhistie influence 
and resulted in the term Innen and 
Inga. The doctrine of Karma was 


popularized to the extent that the 
common people were able to under- 
stand it as the law of cause and effect 
in both moral and natural applica- 
tions. As an underlying principle in| 
morality and as an insight into nat- | 
ural phenomena, this concept flourish- 


ed among the people for many years. |} 


This spiritual heritage of Buddhism | 
has been supported by Confucianism 


and has become the moral standard | 
of the people since the Nara period. |} 
From the amalgamation of Buddhism |} ' 
and Confucianism, the teaching of |} 


Zenin Zenka, or “good cause results 
in good fruit,” and Akuin Akuka, or 
“evil cause results in evil fruit,” was 
formulated as a moral code during 
the Tokugawa period. 


The influence of this teaching ap- 
pears in Miki’s teaching of IJnnen. 
However, Miki was not satisfied with 
the concept of fate which comes as 
result of human behavior and neglects 
man’s polesis against environmental 
restriction. Against the popular con- 
cept of fate, she introduced the cap- 
ability of man to alter his fate by 
emphasizing the dignity of man. As 
indicated in the preceding section, 
Innen is the result of an accumulation 
of Hokori and may be called causa- 
tion. Thus, man should overcome caus- 
ation by transcending it. 


The concept of Innen is divided into 
two categories, Haku-Innen and Aku- 
Innen. The first is the white (good) 
causation and the second is the 
evil causation. Haku-Innen represents 
man’s divinity emanated from the 
Parent, and Aku-Innen represents the 
selfishness of man. Though the two 
concepts have quite opposite implica- 
tions, Haku-Innen is the original basis 
of human existence, and Aku-Innen 
is merely a phenomenon in human 
existence. In other words, as long as 
man exists, Haku-innen never dis- 
appears as the ground of human ex- 
istence. Thus, continuous services mo- 
tivated in sincerity lead to Haku- 
Innen and result in the elimination 
of Aku-Innen. In reality man seems 
to stand between two worlds. These 
two concepts, Haku-Innen and Aku- 
Innen, seem to have been adapted 
from the Buddhistic terms Byaku-go, 
or “white karma,” and Koku-go, or 
“black karma,’ and have similar 
meanings in Tenrikyo. 
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A JAPANESE VERSION OF 
AKIRA KUROSAWA AND 
HIS WORKS 


A French poet, who visited Japan, 
is quoted to have remarked after see- 
ing the tradition-fed Kabuki: “True, 
Kabuki has many interesting aspects. 
In my opinion, however, the villain’s 
part is exceptionally charming. The 
charm is so intense that I may even 
say it is lovely.” 

This interpretation, perhaps, may 
apply not only to Kabuki but many 
other things. It is commonly under- 
stood that the activity of a villain 
either on the screen or on the stage 
will invite an applause from the gen- 
eral public, who, however, will frown 
on a trivial act of injustice and malice 
in their daily life. This probably of- 
fers a case of mental contraction on 
the part of a righteous person. And 
such contraction may not easily die 
out until such time when a righteous 
person, with more sagacity than a 
villain, is allowed to give a free play 
to his wisdom not only on the stage 
but also in his daily life. Until such 
time, indeed, people will not hesitate 
to pay lots of money for admittance 
to a cinema house or a theatre, and 
the motion picture industry will be 
sure to enjoy prosperity. 

With a shorter history compared 
with theatre, the motion picture in- 
dustry has had a spectacular expan- 
sion in recent years. A world-wide 
war, in the light of history, has al- 
ways offered an opportunity for the 
motion picture industry for further 
expansion and development, and the 
same process of progress has also 
been witnessed in Japan. 

Following the end of the first world 
war, the American cinema proved it- 
self supreme over the motion picture 
industry in other countries, with the 
introduction of the RCA and Western 
Talking systems. A similar major 
change was seen, again, after the 
termination of the last world war. 

The most significant change intro- 
duced, then, was the advent of the 
color films and cinema scope. Sec- 
ondly, of no less importance was the 
general tendency to encourage the 
inter-exchange of cinema artists be- 
tween the interested countries and 
the manufacture of films under co- 
operative effort of the countries con- 
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cerned. This, indeed, has helped much 
to promote understanding and amity 
among foreign countries. The notable 
example of the internationally-cooper- 
ative film production was the case of 
the filming of “The Tea-house of the 
August Moon,” in which Japanese 
and American movie players co- 
starred. 

To know and understand Japan and 
the Japanese people, it would be neces- 
sary to see Japan-made films. 

Up till 1951, Japan’s film industry 
was in the throe of an acute economic 
depression and was not inclined to 
turn the eyes to the possibilities on 
the world market, nor did it then 
dream that Japanese films would be- 
come liked and understood as they 
are today. 


The eye-opener was found in the 
“Rashomon” produced by Akira Kuro- 
sawa. Its success was so instantane- 
ous. It won the coveted Grand Prize 
at the Venice International Film Fes- 
tival. Encouragement with self-con- 
fidence and hopes was thus given the 
Japanese film industry. 


The “Rashomon” was _ introduced 
in all parts of America through the 
RKO Radio system. Its showing was 
likewise successful in London and 
Paris. The picture eventually was 
awarded the Oscar prize as the best 
foreign film by the American Motion 
Picture Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

Based on the original stories by 
Ryunosuke Akutagawa, a noted novel- 
ist who committed suicide about thirty 
years ago, the film “Rashomon” was 
an adaptation from short stories “Ra- 
shomon” and “In the Bamboo-Bush.” 
Inheriting a firm ideological back- 
ground from the original stories, the 
picture successfully depicted the un- 


disguised human nature in its intyri- 
cate ramifications. Especially note- 
worthy was the boldness with which 
the picture delved deep into female 
psychology in an unflinching chal- 
lenge to the common practice in the 
film that female characters are only 
too apt to be overduly beautified. And, 
further, the scenes of Japanese peo- 
ple’s life as enacted ten centuries ago 
were evidently so appealing to the 
Western eye with a peculiar exo- 
ticism. Most of the action taking place 
outdoors, the picture had a sufficient 
dose of movement and tempo as well 
as a dynamic rhythm. Those features, 
combined, obviously counted much in 
the picture being properly appreciated 
in foreign countries. 

Its story is unique: a roving vil- 
lain overcomes a Samurai in sword 
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no other than the true Parent of all 
mankind. 

In short, the Foundress guided Her 
children by Her words, by Her writ- 
ings and by Her personal example, 
ever watchful and never grudging 
Her efforts in the service of them, 
and opened the way to yokigurashi 
by teaching them the way of tasuke- 
ichijo. Furthermore, upon His deep 
consideration, She gave the sacred 
name of Tenri-O-no-Mikoto to the 
Jiba, the primal and eternal home 
of the human race. She remains alive 
now and forever in the Moto-no-ya- 
shiki, though She hid Herself from 
us by an untimely departure in Her 
impatience to save all mankind. In- 
deed, She remains there alive, with 
the door open, and protects and 
watches over His children night and 
day, shedding Her never-failing par- 
ental love around each of them. 
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fight and rapes his wife in his very 
presence. The uniqueness is to such 
an extent that if this picture had 
been produced in America, it would 
have probably been barred from pub- 
lic showing. The only escape in this 
case was that the story deals with a 
bygone era and that the film was a 
product of a small Oriental Country— 
Japan. 


To succeed the “Rashomon” were 
the “Jigokumon” (or “Hell’s Gate’’) 
and “Nippon-no-Samura” (or “Sa- 
murai of Nippon’’), each of which 
was rightfully appraised on the for- 
eign market. Common to all these 
pictures is the fact that they dealt 
with the ancient times, and not the 
contemporary Japan. 


Since several years ago, however, 
Japanese pictures with the modern 
Japan as the themes are being re- 
ceived with good reputation in India 
and Formosa. Not a few films favor- 
ably comparable with any first-rate 
foreign-made ones have been produced 
in Japan, such as ‘Biruma-no-Tate- 
goto (or “The Lyre of Burma’’). With 
humanism as its theme, this picture 
carries an appeal which is under- 
standable by any people. Pictures on 
the humanistic theme are especially 
being encouraged by the Japanese 
Education Ministry for showing to 
the younger people. Many mothers 
may be seen among the youthful spec- 
tators when these humanistic films 
are being shown. 


Curiously enough, however, it is 
usual that a picture showing good 
people doing good things proves a 
less success as compared with a pic- 
ture dealing with bad people doing 
bad things. 

In Japan, again, any picture, un- 
less it is in a literary vein and evolves 
around a humanistic motive, will fail 
to prove a great hit, and the same 
may perhaps be said about America. 
The same psychology will perhaps ex- 
plain the reason why the Englishman, 
the reputedly typical example of vir- 
tues and propriety, take so much lik- 
ing to mystery stories depicting 
bloody murders or to the stage where 
adultery is the main theme. Paradox- 
ical though it may sound, the gen- 
eral liking to gangster pictures as 
seen in America may bespeak the 
soundness of the American society. 

Some of the superior foreign films 
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shown in Japan during 1956, as seen 
from this angle, have a distinet com- 
mon feature—showing a villain as 
the leading figure. The outstanding 
example is the English picture “Rich- 
ard II,’ while the “Desperate De- 
serter,” an American production, 
deals with a showdown between the 
respectable citizen and jail-breakers, 
whose psychological wavering and 
actions are minutely followed. 

The French film “Gervaise,” on the 
other hand, describes a group of 
people in depravity and corruption, 
while the heroes of the “Moby Dick” 
(American) and the ‘Searchers’ 
(American) are man beset with an 


monotonous. 

It is noteworthy that the “Rasho- | 
mon” and “Yoidore-Tenshi” (or “The 
Drunk Angel”) are the only examples 
of the productions by Akira Kuro- 
sawa where villains play a leading — 
role. The implications of this cirum- | 
stance may come with added strength 
when it is remembered that Kurosa- | 
wa ranks among the foremost direc- 
tors of the contemporary Japan, and 
that he is the man endowed with the | 
most distinctively pronounced per- 
sonal character. In most of his pro- 
duetions, the heroes, though undoubt- 
edly with a strong personality, are 
never villains. It may even be said 
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obsession of revenge and hatred. Si- 
milarly, in the “Man with the Golden 
Arm” (American) and “I’ll Cry To- 
morrow” (American), narcotic and 
alcohol addicts play the leading roles. 

These instances eloquently indicate 
that villains, viciousness or immorality 
offer good materials for good films, 
while they apparently are more ap- 
pealing and attractive to the general 
mind. The successful filmization, no 
doubt, plays a major role in all this. 
All in all, however, it may be said 
that the most attractive film figure 
for the general run of spectators is 
the character with the strongest in- 
dividuality. To say this in other 
words, it may be noted that a good 
man is less liable to be imbued with 
a strong personality, and, therefore, 
a motion picture showing good peo- 
ple doing good things is more often 
less interesting and even dull and 


that some of his heroes are really the 
examples of what a really good man 
should be and look like. 

Take the case of the “Norainu” 
(or “A Roving Dog”)—The hero, a— 
young detective, who is a humanist 
with a strong sense of responsibility, | 
is played by Toshiro Mifune, who 
played the role of the roving villain 
in the ‘“Rashomon”—has his pistol _ 
stolen. While he embarks on search 
for the lost pistol, the seven bullets — 
charged in the pistol, now in the — 
hands of criminals, kill one person 
after another in succession. Like a 
roving dog, he wanders through back- | 
streets. Eventually, an aged friend of | 
his, also a police detective, falls vie- | 
tim to the bullet, and is rushed to hos- 
pital. The criminal is traced at last, 


| 


but only after he himself receives the 


last bullet in his abdomen. youd 
(T'o be continued) oe i 


